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A PLEA FOR MODERN LANGUAGES. 



There can be no very great difference of opinion among 
persons of education as to the excellence of Greek language and 
literature. It is with Greek as it is with art — every one admires 
it, but every one cannot be an artist ; neither can every one be a 
Greek scholar. Nor is there a very great difference of opinion 
as regards the importance of modern languages. All seem to 
agree that they are indispensable to the scientist, the man of 
letters, the student of history and political science, and, to a 
greater or less extent, to the engineer, the diplomatist, and the 
merchant. The only point at which opinions diverge is that 
relating to the time and place when and where these various 
languages are to be studied. 

John Stuart Mill advises British students to attend schools 
on the continent for the acquisition of French and German, and 
to give their time in college to Latin and Greek, to the exclusion 
even of history. A recent writer, Dr. Peabody, thinks it pos- 
sible for boys to acquire German and French in a purely con- 
versational manner at spare hours, while carrying on as their 
chief occupation the study of Greek and Latin. To justify 
such a proceeding, the writer assures us that the German and 
French grammars are only "abrasions" of the classical lan- 
guages; and this view is even more scornfully expressed by 
a recent writer in this Review. Professor West claims for 
Greek and Latin that they are "immeasurably superior to 
modern languages as means of discipline." " Modern languages 
do not contain material out of which to construct a logical 
grammar like theirs." And he asks, "What does English, 
French, or German grammar amount to ? Simply debris of the 
classical languages mixed with barbaric elements." 

With such views it is easy to see what will become of the 
study of modern languages. They will be set aside as some- 
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thing of secondary importance ; there will not be sufficient time 
allowed for their successful study, and, very likely, but little care 
used in the selection of suitable teachers. It is clear that we 
cannot make out a case for the better teaching of modern 
languages, unless we can show that the view above expressed is 
erroneous. This is not so difficult as it may appear. In the 
first place, may we not justly ask why the gentlemen who en- 
tertain this view mix up the German and English grammars 
with the grammars of the Romance languages ? Is it due to an 
oversight ? If not, we should like to know in what sense the 
highly developed and very logical G-erman grammar is debris 
of the Latin or Greek f And, further, how the dibris of Eng- 
lish grammar can be made out to point back to a Greek or Latin 
ancestry? We are not speaking of Greek and Latin words, 
which both these languages contain, but of grammar proper. 

A very slight acquaintance with German cannot fail to con- 
vince a fair student of the truth of] Professor Whitney's remark 
as to the relations between German and English grammar: 
" The fundamental relation of German to the most central and 
intimate part of English makes the study instinct with practical 
bearings on our own tongue, and equivalent to a historical and 
comparative study of English itself." " English in its grammar 
is essentially Teutonic," is the verdict of comparative philology. 
French, Italian, etc., present a better showing as regards the 
charge expressed by the words abrasions and debris. Before 
looking at this side of the question, however, we prefer to quote 
the testimony of a very competent judge on the value of the 
Romance languages for Comparative Philology, Professor Max 
F. Muller, of Oxford. In his " Science of Language," Part II., 
he says : 

"If the ancient languages throw light on the origin of modern languages, 
many secrets in the nature of the dead languages can only be explained by 
the evidence of the living dialects. Apart from all other considerations, 
modern languages help us establish, by evidence which cannot be questioned, 
the leading principles of the science of language. In the modern Romance 
dialects we have before our eyes a more complete and distinct picture, or 
repetition, of the origin and growth of language than anywhere else in the 
whole history of human speech. Where, again, except in the modern 
language, can we watch the secret growth of new forms, and so understand 
the resources which are given for the formation of the grammatical articula- 
tion of the language ? Modern dialects may be said to let out the secrets of 
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If French grammar is originally only debris of Latin, the 
French grammar of the present day is a most logical and won- 
derful instrument, that has long since filled up the gaps made 
by abrasions and decay, and now presents an organism scarcely 
less admirable than the grammar from which it traces its origin. 
But when we speak of abrasions and decay, we must not forget 
that what is true of modern languages applies likewise to Latin 
and Greek. No one has made this plainer, and stated the fact 
more precisely, than Professor Whitney, in his admirable work, 
"Language, and the Study of Language." "We quote from 
page 238 : 

" Since it appears that every existing or recorded dialect, and every word 
composing it, is the altered successor — altered in both form and meaning — of 
some other and earlier one ; since all known language has been made what it 
is out of something more original, by action proceeding from the minds of 
those who have used it, — its examination must be conducted historically, like 
that of any other institution which has had a historic growth and develop- 
ment." 

The same author, on page 246, makes the following remark : 

" The greater part of the rubbish which is even now heaping up in the 
path of our science, encumbering its progress, comes from the neglect of 
these simple principles : that no man is qualified to compare fruitfully two 
languages or groups who is not deeply grounded in the knowledge of both, 
and that no language can be fruitfully compared with others which stand in a 
more distant relationship with it, until it has been first compared with its 
own next of kin." 

Now, the next of kin of English are German and French, 
more remotely Latin, and these three languages deserve the 
special attention of all who favor such a modification of our 
regular collegiate course as will do justice to the demands of a 
sound modern education. If from such a course the Greek 
must be excluded, it will not be from want of appreciation of 
the study, but because it is impossible to teach four languages 
well in the short space of time the college allows, and because 
thorough teaching is the most crying need of our higher schools. 
Greek, as an elective study, might still be continued, and should 
be continued ; but as an absolute requirement it can be success- 
fully retained only on condition that the other languages are 
neglected. 

There seems to be a lurking superstition that Greek and 
Latin, like Minerva of old, sprang, full-fledged, from the head 
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of Jupiter. The scientific view of the origin of these languages 
is as different from this as it can he. Greek and Latin conjuga- 
tion requires, except where reduplication is used, that all the 
modifying elements he placed at the end of the stem, while the 
modern analytical languages, with one exception, place them in 
front. This exception occurs in the future tense of the verb 
in the Romance languages, which is virtually the infinitive with 
the auxiliary " have " added to it ; " aimer," to love ; " ai," I have ; 
" aimerai," I shall love (I have to love). Does any one believe 
that in studying the English " I shall love " a student receives 
less discipline than he does from committing to memory " j'aime- 
rai," etc. ? I dare say no one does, for in respect to the modern 
languages we meet with but little superstition. But why, then, 
should there be any more discipline in learning " amabo " or 
<fik-r\Qu> ? Let us not go on forever confounding the machinery of 
thought with thought itself. Is it believed that there is a 
thought so subtle or so sublime, a sentiment so delicate or so 
poetic, which, when once it arises in the mind of an English, 
French, or German speaking person could not find a suitable 
utterance in each one's language ? 

The idea that the Latin and Greek languages afford a better 
means of linguistic training than English, French, and German 
is thus met by Professor Max F. Muller : 

"Because a study of the ancient languages has always been confined tc a 
small minority, and because it is generally supposed that it is easier to learn 
a modern language than an ancient tongue, people have come to look upon 
the so-called classical languages — Sanscrit, Greek, and Latin — as vehicles of 
thought more pure and perfect than the spoken dialects of Europe. We are 
not speaking at present of literature ; we speak only of language, of the roots 
and words, the declensions, conjugations and constructions peculiar to each 
dialect ; and with regard to these it must be admitted that the modern lan- 
guages stand on a perfect equality with the ancient languages. Can it be 
supposed that we, who are always advancing in art, in science, in philosophy 
and religion, should have allowed language, the most powerful instrument of 
the mind, to fall from its pristine purity, to lose its vigor and nobility, and 
become a mere jargon ? " 

The universities of Michigan, of Iowa, of Cornell have 
recognized the principle here involved by the organization of 
parallel courses with the time-honored classical course. At 
these universities the experiment has been tried for from fifteen 
to twenty years, and apparently with satisfactory results. Presi- 
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dent White, of Cornell, who has always taken a lively interest 
in modern literature, in a recent address before the Cornell 
Alumni in New York, thus touches on the question : 

" So far as literature is concerned, while I have nothing to say against 
those who are devoted to ancient literature, we certainly need for the great 
majority the study of literatures rich, accessible, directly bearing on. modern 
life. In my judgment, the great German literature best suits this need. I 
believe that it furnishes the best corrective of modern ' Philistinism.' The 
man who has read Lessing's ' Nathan, the Wise,' or Goethe's ' Faust ' and ' Eg- 
mont,' or Schiller's ' Tell' and ' Fiesco,' or Gutzkow's ' Uriel Acosta,' can 
never be a mere money-making machine — a mere ' Philistine.' " 

We have been told that the ancient languages deserve to be 
studied at a greater expense of time and effort, because there is 
absolute proof that they train and discipline the mind in a way 
that no other language or study can. In proof of this view, the 
experience of the Berlin faculty has been cited. But two things 
should be considered in this connection. The one is, that those 
preparatory schools in Prussia which do not teach the Greek, 
substitute for that language, not another language, but mathe- 
matics and science. President Eliot, of Harvard, in an article pub- 
lished fifteen years ago, pointed out the objections to instruction 
in science when begun too early. Others have shown that the 
excessive prevalence of mathematics in the earlier years of a 
student's course has a tendency to dull his taste for such studies 
in after years. However this may be, the Prussian Realschule 
cannot be cited as proving that a thorough training in another 
language will not do as much for a student as such training in 
Greek. The proportion of the sum of weekly averages of the 
language lessons, in the two kinds of the preparatory schools, is 
one hundred and twenty hours of languages in the Gymnasium 
against only eighty-four hours in the Eealschule. Of the eighty- 
four hours thus given to language, the latter school devotes forty- 
two to Latin, dividing the other forty-two between French and 
English. Hence, this cannot be a test as regards the relative value 
of training in the ancient or modern languages. The other point 
is, that the " Realschulen " are even now looked upon by the lead- 
ing classes as something second best, the prejudice in favor of the 
" Gymnasien" being as deeply rooted in Prussia as the faith in 
Eton and Harrow is in England. And there is, of course, a good 
deal to be said in favor of this prejudice. The new schools have 
to establish a reputation, and that is always hard to do, and 
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they, no doubt, have made some mistakes. As a consequence 
they do not, as a rule, attract the best talent. 

That an education not based on the training given by the 
classical languages may lead to very satisfactory results is firmly 
believed by men whose competency cannot be questioned. 
President Eliot, in the article referred to, makes the following 
remark: 

"It is not to be imagined that the mental training afforded by a good 
polytechnic school is necessarily inferior in any respect to that of a good 
college ; whether in breadth, vigor, or wholesomeness. Certain it is, that an 
average graduate of the Zurich Polytechnieum, or the Paris Ecole Centrale, 
has a much better title to be called ' learned' than most graduates of Ameri- 
can colleges and professional schools." 

President Eliot's opinion is well supported by evidence ac- 
cessible to all. The great need of our higher schools is thorough- 
ness. It is because of their thoroughness that European schools 
of the most various type produce such good results. Our 
object should be to imitate their example. If the training must 
be in Greek and Latin, let it be as thorough as possible. Allow 
the student ample time really to learn these languages. If you 
prefer modern languages, allow as much time to them, and treat 
them with the same consideration. All cultivated languages — at 
least, all those that represent our own civilization — contain in 
themselves the elements which make language-study one of the 
most fruitful and most important branches of learning. These 
languages differ, as nations do. The artistic instinct of the 
Greek mind breathes in its language ; the clear strong sense of 
the English, impatient of redundancy, appears clearly in the 
language ; the German tongue is a faithful mirror of the con- 
scientious, subtle, and philosophical genius of that nation ; and 
the nimble grace and lucid directness of the French appear no 
less in their language than the spirit of system, the gravity of 
law, and the sternness of imperial rule found fitting expression 
in the Latin. Matthew Arnold has emphasized the symmetry 
characteristic of Greek literature, and has recommended the 
study of Greek to English students, that they might become 
imbued with its spirit. One might object to this, that the litera- 
ture of Greece, certainly that portion of it which the student is 
apt to read, can be appreciated in good translations, and that 
it is, for a majority of people, no greater privation to have to 
read the, masterpieces of Greek literature at second hand than 
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it is to read in this manner the Hebrew psalms and the prophe- 
cies of Isaiah. But granting that in so doing much of the charm 
of the original is lost, what shall we say on being told by Mr. 
Arnold that the bad architecture of the London Strand is due to 
the neglect of Greek studies ? Is it necessary to remind so 
profound a scholar that the only architecture that can be com- 
pared to Greek architecture, both as regards symmetry and 
beauty, the Gothic, arose and flourished when Greek studies 
were as good as unknown in Europe? But even admitting, 
for argument's sake, all that is claimed for the Greek, would it 
not be just as reasonable to recommend the study of other 
languages for such qualities as are peculiar to them, and for 
benefits which they are apt to bestow? 

We are told by Dr. Peabody that, in his career as an editor, 
he has been able to detect in articles presented to him indica- 
tions that the writers had had a classical education or the 
contrary. "Very likely. As nearly all education has hitherto 
been classical at our colleges, a writer without a collegiate edu- 
cation would ipso facto be a writer without a classical education. 
Detecting the one defect would be detecting the other. But let 
us suppose, to test this matter on a wider scale, that among 
those who offered their productions to the editor, there had been 
a Shakespeare, a Dante, a Schiller, or a Burns. Would the 
editor have detected the absence of Greek training in these 
writers ? Does he claim that he can detect the absence of such 
training in authors like Herbert Spencer, Professor TyndaJl, our 
own Benjamin Franklin, and a number of similar authors? 
Why not confess it? Overwhelming proofs can be furnished 
in evidence that it is possible to attain to a high education 
through the languages of England and America, of Italy and 
France and Germany, as well as through those of Greece and 
Rome. Let us be both generous and scholarly in doing justice 
to the genius of every great language and every great literature. 
Why should the term " classic" apply only to Greek and Roman 
writers ? When Shakespeare wrote his immortal plays, he made 
of English a classical language for evermore. Dante consecrated 
his Tuscan in the same way, and so did Goethe and Lessing, 
Racine and Moliere, in respect to their native tongues. 

One of the many curious reasons given for the study of 
Greek and Latin is, that these languages do not change any 
more. But does the language of Shakespeare change? The 
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English language does, but Shakespeare's language is as un- 
changing as the language of Homer. And is Greek literature 
of more value simply because Homer is older — because a hun- 
dred generations have studied Homer, and only a dozen Shake- 
speare? Let those who have the inclination and the leisure 
study all these great authors. Who is there so great among us 
as to be a fit judge over the great masters of literature ? Who 
is there so highly endowed that we may safely accept his verdict 
as to the intrinsic greatness of a Goethe, a Shakespeare, a Plato f 
" In judging others," says Goethe, " we place ourselves on their 
level." Granting that translation takes off the bloom of the 
foreign fruit, yet, if well done, it cannot destroy the essence. 
In order to be imbued with the spirit of the Scriptures, must 
one be able to read the Old Testament in the Hebrew, the New 
in the Greek % 

Let it not be believed that it is possible for the average good 
student of the college to acquire more than a smattering of any 
language, ancient or modern, to which he cannot devote a great 
deal of time. It is this question of time that must be considered, 
if we wish to meet the real difficulty of the problem. We are 
told that boys, while giving their time and attention mostly to 
the Greek and Latin, may yet find time to acquire a fair knowl- 
edge of German and French by the so-called natural or conver- 
sational method. During a period of over twenty years, I have 
had occasion to meet, in the class-room and elsewhere, not a few 
persons who had enjoyed the advantages of that kind of instruc- 
tion, — advantages which I thoroughly appreciate and highly 
value, — but in not a single case have I found the student pos- 
sessed of anything like an accurate knowledge of language. 
The true natural method is the method by which our children 
learn the English ; but they do not learn this in a year, nor in 
four years, though during these four years all their thinking, 
reading, and speaking is done in English. To know a few hun- 
dred current phrases and a few hundred words is not enough to 
understand Shakespeare or Emerson ; neither is it enough to 
understand Lessing or Goethe, or Moliere, Dante, and the rest. 
Whatever method has been found valuable for the acquisition 
of one language must also be valuable for the acquisition of 
another ; and to recommend close and systematic study for the 
Greek and Latin, while assigning the student to a process of 
" picking up" for French and German, is equivalent to saying 
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that no language should be well taught — except the ancient 
languages. 

Modern literature is the natural continuation of ancient 
literature. The ideas of Greece survive, and the spirit of Homer 
is not dead. But precisely because modern literature contains 
the best of antiquity, and because it has added so much to the 
inherited part as to make the new property immensely more 
valuable, it cannot be right to assign to it an inferior place in a 
system of education intended to meet the demands of the age 
in which we live. We may regret that modern ears cannot have 
the privilege of listening to the music of Greek verse. In spite 
of all research, we cannot, with certainty, restore for our ears 
the ancient sound. "We can drink in the music of Goethe's verse 
in his incomparable "Iphigenie"; the majesty and splendor of 
the language of Racine in his noble drama, "Athalie," can be, 
with proper effort, appreciated by the modern student; and 
who will say that in the study of such works and the training of 
the ear to the delicacies of foreign sounds, there may not come 
to the student a kind of artistic culture second to no other ? At 
any rate, is it not worth while to make the attempt by assigning 
to these languages and their literatures the necessary time and 
the most competent instructors ? 

C. A. Eggert. 



